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The Wayfarer 


For “Balanced Rations” for February | suggest: 


Christian Message for the World Today. A group of our 
best modern Christian scholars including H. P. Van Dusen, 
F. J. McConnell, Stanley Jones, Francis P. Miller, answer the 
questions you and I have about life and religion. (Round 
Table Press. $1.50.) 


John R, Mott: World Citizen. By Basil Mathews. I rec- 
ommend this not because of its historical value; but for its 
revelation of the “great simplicities” which lie at the base of this 
great life. (Harper. $3.00.) 


The Christian Internationale. By Raymond P. Currier. This 
is the freshest bit available for personal and group study of the 
world mission of Christianity. (Secure through Tue INTER- 
COLLEGIAN, 30c.) 


I hope no Student Association or Church will overlook 
February 18th. This is the annual Federation Day of Prayer 
on which students and friends of students all over the world 
join in that highest fact of human solidarity—the conscious 
identification of ourselves with the life and purposes of God. 
A program for the Day, together with the official “Call,” may 
be secured through any field office or from the editor. 


in February for the wide, intelligent, coura- 
geous observance of which I am greatly concerned, is Race 
Relations Sunday, February 11th. Program suggestions on re- 
quest. 


Another “day” 


Apropos of the numerous current predictions concerning the 
imminence of the next world war, the “cannon fodder” for that 
conflict here speaks (by Grace Nall Crowell in The Epworth 
Highroad): 

Lord, we are the Youth of every land today; 
Pleading for peace - 

We are the ones who will be sacrificed 
Unless wars cease; 

We are the ones elected, Lord, to pay 
A price too high. 

You gave us life; it cannot be your will 
That we should die. 


Open the blind eyes of our leaders, Lord, 
In every land; 
Open their hearts and minds and make them wtse 
To understand 
That war is tragic, horrible and wrong 
And useless quite; 
That we, the clean strong Youth of earth, 
Have the good right 
To life and love and happiness and peace. 
We would not be 
Killers of men—we want to walk the earth 
Clean-handed, free 
From war with all its horrors, lust, and greed, 
Its dark despair. 
Lord, may there be an end to wars 
This is our prayer. 
THE WAYFARER. 
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“MiniTary SCIENCE” 
IN COLLEGES AND 
Hicgu ScHooLs 


« 


By GEORGE A. COE 


+ 


THE R. O. T. C. is a child of the war-lust of 1914- 
1918. It was conceived in the excitement that just 
preceded our entry into the great contest at arms— 
a contest that, according to our present Secretary of 
War, nobody won but everybody lost. But battles 
are won, if not wars; in order to win battles there 
must be officers; in order to have enough officers on 
hand to meet emergencies, the National Defense 
Act of 1916 initiated the R. O. T. C. as a means of 
preparing civilian youth for appointment as officers 
of the reserve army. ‘This meant, as one officer put 
it, that the objective of this preparation is the win- 
ning of battles. At the beginning, in fact, the teach- 
ing dealt rather frankly with the gruesome actuali- 
ties of combat. For example, textbook material 
gave explicit directions for the most brutal details 
of hand-to-hand fighting. Indeed, a purpose to 
awaken a lust for killing was openly avowed. 

Exposure of these features by a student publica- 
tion was followed by amendments that softened the 
more bloody passages in the instructional material 
and by modification of the more suggestive features 
of drill. The history of the R. O. T. C., in fact, is a 
history of changing approaches to the students and 
to the public. Underneath the whole, nevertheless, 
there has been an unchanging militaristic philoso- 
phy. Let us glance at this moving scene. 

The sole legal purpose, clearly defined in the Na- 
tional Defense Act, is the providing of a supply of 
reserve officers. But the high school R. O. T. C. 
provides none—the boys are too young and the 
training too thin. Yet the War Department edges 
its way-.into high schools wherever it can. Why? 
The number of reserve officers produced by the col- 
lege R. O. T. C. is small in proportion to the num- 
ber of students who receive military instruction and 
drill; further, a great proportion of those who do 
receive commissions do not stick but resign in a few 
years. Yet the college R. O. T. C. remains the 
“apple of the eye” of the War Department. Why? 
Upon the floor of the House at Washington a lead- 
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ing authority on military preparedness has shown 
that the expense of the R. O. T. C. is not justified 
by any strictly military considerations. Yet the 
Congress, even in this time of distress, continues to 
tax us for its up-keep. Why? 

Character Education? 

General educational benefits have been alleged. 
Drill has been advocated, for example, as a means 
of body-building. But physical culture experts have 
by resolution declared that military drill is distinctly 
inferior as physical culture. Drill has been defended 
on the ground that it is character training—that it 
inculcates obedience, promptness, respect for law, 
good manners, etc. But educationists have replied 
that the obedience of a soldier to his officer is not the 
kind of obedience that is required in civil life, and 
that training in a few soldierly habits, even if it be 
not shallow, does not fit in with a considered general 
plan for character education. As for manners, why 
should a school or college be obliged to call in a 
department of the Federal Power in order that this 
basic requirement of any decent educational system 
may be met? 

In view of assertions upon these points made by 
promoters of the R. O. T. C., I proposed to an out- 
standing leader in military instruction, a distin- 
guished army officer, that proponents and opponents 
unite in a scientific research that should prove what 
the effects of drill actually are. I offered my own 
cooperation to this end, but my offer was without 
results. This officer did, however, lend himself to a 
pseudo-scientific question-circular inquiry among 
men who had taken the advanced college courses in 
military science. These men were asked whether 
they had found distinct educational value in their 












War Department Regulation--- 


“The primary object of the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps is to provide systematic military training at 
civil educational institutions for the purpose of qual- 
ifying selected students of such institutions for ap- 
pointment as reserve officers in the military forces of 
the United States... “” 


Purpose of the R. 0. T. C.--- 


under the National Defense act, as amended, was 
explained by Secretary of War Weeks in 1921 as 
follows: “Thus we find that the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps has a more definite mission than was 
anticipated at the time of its inception. It was pro- 
posed then to prepare young men for an undefined 
service in the event of an emergency. It is proposed 
now, under the new law, to prepare young men to 
be officers in a definitely organized Citizen Army.” 











military instruction, whether it had made them 
thirst for war, etc. It was as if we should endeavor 
to determine the physical effects of tobacco-smoking 
by asking advanced smokers whether they continue 
to enjoy their pipe! 


For Citizenship ? 


What is the bottom reason for the War Depart- 
ment’s tenacity in the field of civilian education? 
This question can be answered without any guess- 
ing. For in 1928 the Department issued a docu- 
ment which, though it is intended primarily for use 
in the Citizens’ Military Training Camps, gives the 
honest-to-goodness philosophy that underlies the 
whole movement for the military training of civil- 
ians. One could wish that all American students 
would read this production. It is Training Manual 
No. 2000-25, entitled Citizenship (obtainable for 
thirty cents from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C.). It reveals the War Depart- 
ment not as assuming to teach a few thousand 
youths the technical matters that pertain to military 
command but as assuming to train “the young men 
of the nation” in the duties that pertain to citizen- 
ship “in time of peace as well as in time of war.” 
This assumption is amazing because it has no legal 
ground in the National Defense Act and because the 
“citizenship” here presented is simply economic 
standpatism backed up by machine guns and poison 
gas. Since the economic crash of 1929 this brand 
of economic philosophy has looked increasingly fool- 
ish. Here is the old, exploded “rugged individual- 
ism” in all its innocence. The initiative, the refer- 
endum, the recall, the election of judges, and public 
ownership of public utilities—all these are anathe- 
matized along with communism, socialism, pacifism, 
and internationalism. The Department has put it- 
self into a funny situation. It declares, in 1928, 
that government ownership threatens “the very 
foundations of this Republic,” but in 1933 the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy is promot- 
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ing the ‘Tennessee Valley Lower enterprise! This 
Manual will be retired, of course, but not its under- 
lying militaristic nationalism—the Congress is stil] 
too ready to spend our substance upon a big-navy 
program and upon a big-army budget. 

This militaristic nationalism is the soul of the 
R. O. T. C. It is invisible, of course. What the 
student sees is free uniforms; free band instru. 
ments and instruction; marchings and drill in the 
use of weapons; rifle teams; military balls; a brave 
show at football games; opportunity for pay (com- 
mutation of subsistence for advanced students), and 
polite, friendly, high-minded army officers. ‘‘This 
will not make me bloodthirsty,” thinks the student, 
and he is right; nor is he required to swallow the 
whole War Department philosophy. Nevertheless, 
the main reason why he is invited or forced into 
the corps is a desire to spread this philosophy. That 
is, the R. O. T. C. is today mainly an agency for 
propaganda. This is why the repulsive features of 
combat are kept out of sight; this is why drill, 
which is far from being agreeable in itself, is sur- 
rounded by a social halo; this is why militaristic 
nationalism presents itself in the more general 
terms of patriotism and devotion to duty. 


The System Challenged 

In rapidly increasing instances students find their 
conscience challenging this collegiate militarism. 
Indeed, the conscience of the student is now the 
focal point in the contest with respect to drill. Re- 
fusal to drill threatens to become epidemic. Hitherto 
it has been customary to exempt, upon request, 
Quakers, Mennonites, and adherents of other faiths 
that are recognized as pacifist. Lately three other 
denominations (Methodist Episcopal, Disciples, and 
Evangelical Synod) have put themselves by resolu- 
tion upon ground that implies an equal claim to 
exemption with that of Quakers. At state-supported 
institutions legal contests are arising, because the 
rights of taxpayers in their own institutions are at 
stake. At the present writing, one contest over this 
point has been lost by the student concerned, and 
at least two other contests are pending in the courts 
(students excluded from the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles). The case of the student 
who “lost out” contains so many important features 
that an outline of it may not be out of place. 

Upon entering the University of Maryland, Ennis 
H. Coale petitioned for exemption from drill, alleg- 
ing conscientious objections based not only upon 
his own private judgment but also upon the teach- 
ing that he had received from his church, the Meth- 
odist Episcopal. His petition was supported in 
writing by his parents and by his pastor. It was 
denied, he absented himself from drill, was sus- 
pended, by the help of fellow citizens took the mat- 
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INSPECTION ON THE CAMPUS 


(Note the feminine touch.) 


ter to court. The local court issued a mandamus 
that required the university to reinstate him; but 
the university appealed, and the Maryland Court of 
Appeals reversed the decision of the lower court. 
Coale then appealed to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, but it refused to take jurisdiction, 
saying that no federal issue was involved. ‘There- 
fore Coale is out of the State University of Mary- 
land “for good and all.” 

How serious this may prove to be as a precedent 
depends in part upon the reasoning of the two 
courts, and likewise upon the reasoning of the suc- 
cessful lawyers for the university. The lower court 
declared that the position of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church is for practical purposes identical with that 
of the Quakers; that Quakers have enjoyed their 
exemption by right, not by favor; that no discrimi- 
nation between them and Methodists is legal. But 
the counsel for the university argued on appeal that 
not even Quakers have any right of exemption; in- 
deed, that neither in war time nor in peace time is 
the state under any obligation to give weight to any- 
body’s religious scruples. In support of this con- 
tention counsel adduced the majority opinions of the 
United States Supreme Court in the Schwimmer 
and Macintosh naturalization cases. This is omi- 
nous. If conscience has no legal rights, what dif- 
ference is there between the basis of our laws and 
the basis of Hitler’s “totalitarian state’? We must 
not assume that this is so, for we are still at the 
beginning of the contest. What is clear is that the 
conscientious objectors among our students are mak- 
ing history. Let them endure as good soldiers. 
Their cause is the cause of our American tradition 
as against fascism.* 
paltetre gobo ie gic ihe grunt fie low bees 
the Committee on Militarism in Education, 2929 Broadway, New York, 


N. ¥ 
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INSPECTION AT THE FRONT 
(This is no teaparty!) 


No Federal Legal Sanctions for 
Compulsory Military Training 


THE Morrill Land Grant Act (passed by Congress 
July 2, 1862) appropriated to such states as accepted 
the act certain tracts of land and provided that moneys 
derived from the sale of such lands should be invested 
and the income therefrom used for the “maintenance 
of at least one college where the leading object shall be, 
without excluding other scientific and classical studies, 
and including military tactics, to teach such branches 
of learning as are related to agricultural and the me- 
chanic arts, in such manner as the legislatures of the 
states may respectively prescribe, in order to promote 
the liberal and practical education of the industrial 
classes in the several pursuits and professions in life.” 

On June 3, 1916, Congress passed the National De- 
fense Act which, as amended on June 4, 1920, author- 
ized the establishment and maintenance of a two-year 
“elective or compulsory course of military training” 
in those civil educational institutions applying to the 
War Department for such units, 

In November, 1924, John W. Weeks, then Secretary 
of War, wrote to a correspondent as follows: “I am 
pleased. to inform you that the National Defense Act 
does not make military training compulsory at any of 
the institutions which receive the benefits authorized 
by the Act. So far as the War Department is con- 
cerned it is optional with the authorities of the school, 
college or university whether military training shall be 
an elective or a compulsory course in the curriculum.” 

In May, 1927, Hubert Work, then the Secretary of 
the Interior, wrote: “A land-grant college, by changing 
its course in military training from a compulsory to an 
elective course, would not suffer any diminution in the 
appropriations that it now receives from the United 
States Government. . . . The University of Wisconsin 
did not forfeit any of the support it was receiving 
from the United States Government by reason of its 
changing its course in military training from a com 
pulsory to an elective course.” 
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Our MYSTERIOUS 
CAPACITY for GOD 


iT IS a platitude that man is amphibious, a creature 
of the borderland “set between the unseen and the 
He cannot be explained in physical terms 
alone, or spiritual terms alone; he partakes of both 
worlds. But, like many other so-called platitudes, 
this one conveys a stupendous truth which is seldom 
fully realized by us: the truth of our unique status, 
our mysterious capacity for God. Man’s relation to 
the animal world needs no demonstration. A stroll 
in the zoo reveals plenty of disconcerting family 
likenesses. A very little introspection discovers ani- 
mal instincts, politely disguised, in control of our 
normal behavior. In moments of passion, the stand- 
ards of the jungle still make an irresistible appeal. 
Physically we rank as a part of that rich and varied 
natural order, which is brought forth and main- 
Yet on the other 
hand we are called to witness to the Divine Tran- 
scendence. There is in us a ground and knowledge 
of Eternity, a thirst for ultimates, a penetrating 
sense of incompleteness which is the true cause of 


seen.” 


tained by the Divine Immanence. 


our secret unrest; whatever the disguises it may 
assume. <A certitude, a dim but real experience of 
another world and level of life, in contact with our 
deepest selves, grows with our interior growth. 
“So foolish was I and ignorant, I was as a beast 
before thee; and yet, I am continually with thee.” 
Beyond and within the web of temporal circum- 
stance which seems to shut us in, is that steadfast 
brooding Presence, the Fact of all facts, who is 
making us for himself. Natural man may be sub- 
ject to contingency, metaphysical man is in the hand 
of God; and knowledge of this situation and all it 
must imply for us, deepens with our increase in 
spiritual sensitiveness. Anchored to this planet, 
with our obvious animal affinities and more obvious 
spiritual obscurities and limitations, we cannot de- 
scribe ourselves or account for our mysterious situa- 
tion, without recourse to other-worldly categories. 
When we penetrate beyond the sensible, we discover 
in ourselves a substantial life which is nonsuccessive, 
nonextended; we perceive ourselves to be derived 
spirits, somehow akin to the holy Spirit of all 


Note: This article is an excerpt from The Golden Sequence (Dutton; 
$?.00) and is 


used with permission of the publishers. 
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+ 
By EVELYN UNDERHILL 


* 





spirits, God. There is within us at least a crumb, a 


seed, which belongs already to the order of the time- 
less; yet cannot achieve its destiny, become fully 
real, without a gift from beyond itself. And here 
we find the basis in experience for all that religion 
means by prayer and grace—prayer, the Godward 
movement of the soul; and grace, the manward 
movement of God’s Love. 


‘ 


“Man,” says Lionel Thornton, “cannot evade the 
ultimate conviction that his true home is in the eter- 
nal order; and that his individuality was meant to 
reach its fulfilment through the transforming activ- 
ity of that order on his life.” And the first meaning 
of a spiritual life is, that in it man accepts this mar- 
velous intercourse as the ruling fact of his existence. 
He ceases to give exclusive attention to the passing, 
to pour himself out in response to the invitations of 
sense, and looks towards this, his true being; on one 
hand quietly receiving in his ground the action of 
God, on the other freely seeking to conform to the 
eternal order, instead of to the natural series alone. 
No psychology which ignores this double status and 
double response of the unstable psyche, poised be- 
tween eternity and time, can give any intelligible 
explanation of human action and human desire. 

Certainly our conscious hold on this spiritual 
heritage is still far less clear and certain than our 
hold on our physical heritage. Our powers have 
been developed in close contact with the sense, and 
by the pressure of the physical world, with its con- 
stant stimulation of the instinctive life. Clear cor- 
respondence with the other order must be the pre- 
rogative of a minority of souls, acting in the inter- 
ests of the race. We may note certain facts, certain 
recurrent experiences, though we know little about 
them; and may seek to combine and present them 
under images. But we do this, not because we have 
any hope of reaching ultimate truth in these matters. 
but in order to tell souls how to act. All descrip- 
tions of the spiritual life are thus tentative and sym- 
bolic. They are road maps, not representations of 
reality. We move with comparative safety step by 
step; but we risk mountain sickness, if we raise our 

(Turn to page 76.) 
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NATIONALISM IN 
EUROPEAN STUDENT 
MOVEMENTS 


¢ 


an academic question 
becomes a tremendously 
practical one . . . 


By CLARENCE P. SHEDD 


ON A beautiful August morning in 1932, one hun- 
dred and fifty delegates to the meeting of the Gen- 
eral Committee of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation met in the chapel of the fine new home 
of the Dutch Student Christian Movement at Zeist, 
Holland. We were all agog that morning, for the 
Crown Princess Juliana was our guest. The sub- 
ject for the day’s study, “The Christian and the 
Nation,” was to be opened up by the leaders of the 
French and German Student Christian Movements 
—Charles Westphal and Hanns Lilje. We were 
thrilled by the agreement of both these speakers that 
when real conflict occurs loyalty to God must take 
precedence over the immediate demands of the po- 
litical state. Perhaps we were distracted by the 
presence of our royal guest; but whatever the rea- 
son, it would be overly optimistic to say that there 
was present that morning any real sense of urgency 
of the issues under discussion. For many delegates, 
especially the Anglo-Saxons, the questions seemed 
remote and a bit academic. Even the dicussions of 
Communism and Christianity seemed closer home. 
Fires of nationalism were then burning intensely ; 
yet even in Germany there was still elbow room for 
choice of political theories which need not disturb 
a Christian conscience. 


A Year Later 


How radically the whole scene has changed in 
one year. ‘Three months after Zeist, Charles West- 
phal found that no longer was the question academic 
for his Movement when Jacques Martin—one of 
the Movement’s secretaries—accepted a sentence of 
one year in a military prison in preference to mili- 
tary service which he refused on grounds of Chris- 
tian conscience. This fall a second officer of the 
French Student Christian Movement, Philip Ver- 
nier, took the same stand and although brilliantly 
defended by Professor Andre Philip of Lyons he 
received the same sentence. At Gamberk, in 
Czechoslovakia, 250 student leaders of the Y. M. 
C. A. spent a week (July 8-15, 1933) trying to dis- 


cover a spiritual conception of democracy in which 
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there would be a harmony of loyalties that seem to 
conflict under a fascist dictatorship. The discus- 
sions of the “Christian and the Nation” in the 
W. S. C. F. conference at La Chataignerie, Switz- 
erland (August, 1933) were the “hot spots” of this 
international conference; theology and Marxism 
coming in as poor seconds. In Great Britain the 
wave of pacifistic discussion precipitated by the vote 
of the Oxford Debating Union (Feb. 9, 1933) that 
“this house will in no circumstances fight for its 
king and country” had its repercussions in a two- 
day discussion of a resolution on Christian pacific- 
ism presented by the East London delegation at the 
Student Christian Movement Officer’s Conference, 
Swanwick, in August. Voting as individuals and 
not committing their local or national movements 
these students—officers of the Christian Unions of 
most of the colleges of Great Britain and Ireland— 
declared that “Fighting, making or assisting in 
making munitions, or in any way assisting in fur- 
thering any war for any cause whatever are con- 
trary to the true Christian spirit’’ and that “in con- 
sequence, they express their intention of refusing to 
countenance or participate in any future war . y 


German Crisis 


Yet even in these countries this problem of con- 
flicting loyalties was one among several movement 
problems, whereas for Hanns Lilje and the German 
Movement it has become since April, 1933, the 
center around which the Movement finds life or 
dies. Five hundred students and _ professors 
squarely faced the question of God and the nation 
in the national conference at Neu Saarow June 8- 
11, 1933. ‘The situation of the Student Christian 
Movement is in some respects more difficult than 
that of the church because it shares the problems 
of the church but also, in addition, must make dif- 
ficult official adjustments within the university. The 
discussions at Neu Saarow were most encouraging 
because here were German youths and their leaders 
—intensely loyal to Adolf Hitler and the Third 
Reich—who yet believed that where popular as- 
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sumptions regarding the demands of National So- 
cialism conflicted with their loyalty to God these 
assumptions could be challenged and _ criticized. 
They were struggling to find a basis for life as an 
cecumenic Christian student movement in a situation 
where, according to most popular interpretations of 
National Socialism, there was no place for such a 
movement. There was heartening unanimity on the 
position strongly taken by a number of delegates 
that their relations to W. S. C. F. were more im- 
portant than heretofore and must be sustained. The 
adoption of an inclusive Christian membership basis 
made unmistakable the Movement’s purpose to keep 
fellowship open to all professing Christian students, 
regardless of race. 

The entire conference shared in a free and amaz- 
ingly frank discussion of the Protestant Church is- 
sues—the influence of the leaders being thrown on 
the side of an cecumenic and nonpolitical church. 
\lmost the only support given during the discus- 
sion to the “Deutsche Christen” position was from 
students influenced by Professor Fezer of Tubingen, 
then a recent addition to the ranks of the “Deutsche 
Christen” party. (It is significant of the rapidly 
changing character of the German situation that in 
November Professor Fezer deserted the “Deutsche 
Christen.” ) This was the first public discussion of 
this question in any national representative Chris- 
tian body. Out of it have come many of the in- 
fluences which have been carrying on so successfully 
the fight for the free church in Germany. 

The Movement has passed through a succession 
of crises since Neu Saarow and its exact status in 
relation to the Nazi student government body—the 
Deutsche Studentenschaft—was not finally defined 
as late as the recent Bible Study Leaders Confer- 
ence. The recent improvement in the national 
church situation gives grounds for hope of the sur- 
vival in Germany of a student Christian movement 
which will maintain the splendid spiritual and cecu- 
menic traditions of the past and find its place as a 
creative spiritual force in the new German state. 


Caesar or God? 


Whatever may be the exact present or future 
status of the Student Christian Movement in Ger- 
many there can be no doubt about the debt of the 
Federation and the churches of Germany to the 
German §. C. M. for its clear thinking and coura- 
geous leadership in one of the most fateful hours 
in the history of the German church. 






down."’---KAHLIL GIBRAN, Syria. 
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“Your neighbor is your other self dwelling behind a wall. 


To the educated man no country is foreign.---Chinese proverb. 


AT ZEIST 


At right: 
Hanns Lilje, of the 
German Student 


Christian Movement 





Princess Juliana was 


a conference guest. 





When in the darkest hours of last August its 
right to exist on a basis such as that adopted at 
Neu Saarow was challenged and it seemed certain 
that this spiritual Student Christian Movement 
must lose its organizational form a student wrote, 
“As long as there is a Bible and a place of meeting 
there will be a Student Christian Movement in Ger- 
many.” There are hundreds like him who in all 
loyalty to the political state are achieving or will 
yet achieve a Student Christian Movement in which 
loyalty to the political state is experienced in its 
setting of wider loyalty to God and humanity. 

We need to trust and follow with positive and 
understanding love Dr. Hanns Lilje (general secre- 
tary), Dr. Von Thadden (chairman) and Student 
Christian Movement leaders like those at Neu 
Saarow who have done their best to give pause to 
the forces in national life which have been seeking 
to subordinate the eternal purposes of God to the 
immediate exigencies of the political state. Their 
insistence that, in these things which belong to God, 
Christ must be above Czsar may yet inspire us all 
to similar courageous action when the questions of 
Zeist become less academic for us than they may 
seem to be now. But perhaps for many of us the 
academic character of this question of conflicting 
loyalties is rapidly disappearing. Christian con- 
science and the R. O. T. C. seem to be facing new 
difficulties ! 


In understanding, all walls shall fall 
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WHat KIND OF A 
STUDENT MOVEMENT 
Do We NEED IN 
THe ONITED STATES? 








What Is Needed 


THE United States needs a Student Christian 
Movement inclusive of Protestants, Roman Catho- 
lics, Orthodox, and all others loyal to Jesus Christ. 
It should.be broad enough to include conservatives 
and liberals, both theologically and ethically. It 
should be a fellowship of graduate students and 
undergraduates, faculty and students, alumni and 
administrators. The world needs Jesus Christ and 
it is beginning to turn to the educated groups for 
men and women who can tell about him and who 
incarnate his truth in their lives. I believe most 
deeply that our colleges, our country, and the world 
need such a Christian Student Movement. 

The history of student work should teach us some 
things about the characteristics of the movement 
needed. For over a hundred years voluntary reli- 
gious groups have existed in our older universities 
and colleges, and for fifty years, the Y. M. C. A., 
Y. W. C. A., and S. V. M. have been at the task. 
\t least the folléwing fundamentals need to be kept 
in mind: 

a. The movement must be Christian. Let some- 
one with more time and less sense of mission carry 
on the vague general enterprises which flourish for 
a college generation and then die. We need a fellow- 
ship of those who believe that Jesus Christ has the 
answer to life, that in him we find God. It must be 
Christian because it is committed to the belief that 
all men are restless until they find themselves in the 
Father, God. 

b. The movement must allow room for student 
participation in its control. Faculty, alumni, and 
employed officers will have their place. But any 
Student Movement must be led by those who believe 
in students and their capacity to grow under re- 


Note: In connection with this article, please read the edi- 
torial on p. 83. Further communications will appear in subse- 
quent issues —Tue Epitors. 
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. . . « the editors invite replies to 
this proposal by one who long has 
been recognized as a trusted leader 
of the student movement. 











sponsibility. I believe that any local unit of the 
movement, or any committee, or other responsible 
intercollegiate committee, should be composed of a 
majority of students. 

c. The movement must be missionary. To be 
Christian is to be missionary, some will say. But 
history makes it clear that this needs to be stated 
clearly. Churches and Christian Associations try 
to be Christian and at the same time to ignore the 
world mission of Christ. No Christian movement 
will have any serious significance if it does not have 
a strong missionary department which is raising up 
men and women who will look on the world as their 
parish and give themselves to God’s work in the 
farthest corners of the world. Approximately three 
hundred million of the world’s population have not 
yet heard the Christian message. What shall I say 
of the missionary work needed in order to get Chris- 
tianity applied in those countries where the church 
is established ! 

d. The movement must include both men and 
women. It would take too long for me to suggest 
all that has come to my mind in this connection. 
For this article I shall say only this: that the move- 
ment will be a failure if it does not include men and 
women, without either sex being dominated by the 
other. This need not be a serious problem if there 
are both men and women who are Christian and 
want to see a vital Student Christian Movement in 
this country. 

Next Steps 


a. Announcement of the coming of the movement. 
A group of responsible people should prepare a 
statement to be sent to all those interested, announc- 
ing the plan for this movement. Many local groups 
should be got together to discuss it. The wider the 
circle of those who think, pray, and plan for such a 
movement, the more successful it will be. 

b. Publication of a news sheet. Enough money 
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should be raised by subscriptions to a news sheet 
and by gifts to edit a first-rate little paper. This 
paper should be dedicated to the coming of the Stu- 
dent Christian Movement. The editor should be a 
graduate student or a younger faculty member. He 
or she should have a very carefully selected board 
of editors who will meet from time to time and help 
in the choice of articles and news material. The 
editor should have money enough to allow for con- 
siderable travel in every part of the country. 

I have not tried to discuss the matters of organi- 
zation in detail. I see no reason why local units of 
the Y. M. C. A. or Y. W. C. A. cannot remain loyal 
to their present organization and also be local units 
of the S. C. M. I see no reason why it may not be 
possible that the S. C. M. will be thought of by the 
Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., Church Boards of Edu- 
cation and kindred groups as their movement, rep- 
resenting them in the area of student work. This 
and many other questions need full discussion in the 
news sheet. 

A vital Student Christian Movement is necessary 
to take advantage of the crisis in our world’s life. 
The World’s Student Christian Federation is at 
hand, binding the students of the world together. 
The world is hungry for our message of hope. In 
its hour of desperate need it will turn to the forces 
of religion. The Federation and its branch, the 
American Movement, must be prepared for great 
days ahead. 
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O world, Thou choosest not the better part! 

It is not wisdom to be only wise, 

And on the inward vision close the eyes, 
But it is wisdom to believe the heart. 
Columbus found a world, and hed no chart 

Save one that faith deciphered in the skies; 

To trust the soul's invincible surmise 
Was all his science and his only art. 

Our knowledge is a torch of smoky pine 

That lights the pathway but one step ahead 

Across a void of mystery and dread. 

Bid, then, the tender light of faith to shine 

By which alone the mortal heart is led 
Unto the thinking of the thought divine. 


---From POEMS, by George Santayana, 


OUR MYSTERIOUS CAPACITY FOR GOD 
(From page 72.) 






eyes too often to the awful landscape that sur. 
rounds us. 

For our minds are so made that we can only 
realize Spirit vaguely and in patches; and only by 
the deliberate use of symbolic speech can give pre- 
cision to our awareness. When we ascend in prayer 
to the soul’s summit, we find we have come up to the 
frontiers of another life, in respect of which we are 
dependent, needy, dumb and dim of sight. Yet 
this abjection and this poverty are the very condi- 
tions of our happiness and wealth. . 

“Unto him who is everywhere,” says St. Augus- 
tine, ““we come by love and not by navigation.” 
Talk of the “Mystic Way” and its stages, or the 
“degrees of love,” may easily deceive us unless the 
Divine immanence, priority, and freedom be ever 
kept in mind. We may think of the soul’s essential 
being as ever lying within the thought of God; and, 
equally, of his creative love as dwelling and acting 
within that soul’s ground. ‘These are contrasting 
glimpses of that total Truth ‘of which no man may 
think.” And the true life of the spirit requires such 
a gradual self-abandonment to that prevenient and 
all-penetrating Presence that we become at last its 
unresisting agents; are formed and shaped under 
its gradual pressure, and can receive from moment 
to moment the needed impulsions and lights. 
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THE STUDENT MOVEMENT 


IN THE ORIENT 







IN JAVA last September, for the first time in the 
history of the Federation, delegates from the Student 
Christian Movements of Asia and Australasia met to- 
gether to face their task in that area. The value of the 
meeting can be judged only in terms of what is carried 
back into the life of the existing Movements, and of 
the strength given to the incipient Student Movements, 
notably in the Straits Settlements. But a few things 
which stood out at that meeting are worth pointing out 
now. 

First is the positive affirmation and content that was 
given to the Christian faith. Delegates from India 
and Java, speaking at the closing session, emphasized 
this aspect. The note was struck by T. Z. Koo and 
Visser *t Hooft who spoke the second morning on 
“The Significance of Jesus Christ.” Visser ’t Hooft 
showed how it has been characteristic of every age and 
people to try to fit Jesus into their preconceived ideas 
and theories, so that we have had an Eighteenth Cen- 
tury Freemason Jesus and a Nineteenth Century Jesus, 
prophet of Liberalism; a Capitalist, Socialist, and even 
Communist Jesus; a German Jesus, and an Indian 
Jesus. Fortunately, God has provided that when men 
sought to lay hands on him, Jesus “passing through 
the midst of them, went his way” and the process of 
fitting-in broke down. From totally different theologi- 
cal positions the two speakers made it clear that both 
the facts of the Gospel and the urgency of the world 
situation in the East demand that we rid ourselves of 
preconceptions and let the Christ whom we find in the 
Gospels and the Epistles, and in prayer, speak for him- 
self. Accept him, and we discover the faith which 
alone can empower us to cope with the situation con- 
fronting us. That emphasis upon Christ as the channel 
through which God finds us and we find him, has not 
been strong among students of any of the Movements 
represented, with the possible exception of the Student 
Christian Movement in Java. 

The Movement in Java was admitted during the 
Conference as a Corresponding Movement of the Fed- 
eration, by vote of the Executive Committee. It was 
largely due to the faith and heroic effort of this young- 
est Movement, which numbers sixty-seven members, 
that this Conference, under consideration for over eight 
years, was finally made possible. It proved to be a 
great source of power to them. The contact with 
delegates from eight countries in that area where dis- 
tances are very great, gave them a vivid sense of mem- 
bership in a world enterprise. 
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.» +. impressions of Java and 
the East, by the student mem- 
ber of the W.S. C. F. Execu- 
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By LUTHER TUCKER 


a 


Indian Scene 


This religious emphasis gave the delegates from most 
of the Movements a new sense of what we were in for. 
In India, the most religious of the countries repre- 
sented—untrue however of Indian students—at least 
two important factors would weigh against such an 
emphasis. First, Christ is accepted to an astonishing 
degree among Hindus and has inspired within Hindu- 
ism certain great reform movements, such as the 
Brahmo and Arya Samaj. He is accepted, as we have 
been accustomed to accept him in America, as a great 
Teacher and Leader. Secondly, the example of self- 
less sacrifice and stupendous moral courage, putting the 
Christian community to shame in comparison, is being 
given by a non-Christian; and Gandhi as a spiritual 
leader and social reformer commands a profound re- 
spect among Indian Christians no less than among 
Moslems and Hindus. Both these things mean that 
there is a tendency among Christians as well as others 
to regard the religious life as essentially a human and 
consequently a relative quest, so that the note of abso- 
lute certainty we hear in Saint Paul sounds discordant. 








China’s Humanism 


The same thing would be true in a ditierent way of 
the Chinese background. There it is not the richness 
of their religious life, but the strong Confucian human- 
ist background of Chinese culture, which makes the 
New Testament note of Christ as the way in which God 
finds us and we find him, a discordant one. It is not 
that, as in India, Christ is one among many incarna- 
tions, but that the thought of incarnation of a personal 
God does not jibe with Chinese thought. Jesus, the 





“JAVA” GROUP 
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Chinese student 
trio on mission 
of understanding 
to Japan. 

At right 
Japan's great 


Kagawa 





thical Teacher, makes some sense: 
him. 


rreat 


they can 
The powerful effect of this humanist 
background is reflected among students. 


accept 
Religion as 
such just does not interest them. 
it; they are just not interested. 


They do not reject 
Their only concern 
is to find the “way out” of China’s internal rural and 
economic problems and political disruption, and of 
her helplessness before external aggression. In many 
ways China strikes a visitor as more like America than 
India in its practical humanist outlook on life and 
optimistic estimate of human nature. 

Apart from the general cultural background of these 
countries, however, one finds college students of India, 
China and Japan, of Australia and New Zealand, 
widely influenced by the outlook which considers that 
the only basis of certainty is the knowledge that is 
gained by the “scientific method” of analy sis and ex- 
perimental verification. Where thought about God is 
restricted to the impersonal terms of scientific termi- 
nology, it 1s apparent that the call to a God whose out 
reaching love is known in the gift of himself in his 
Son, would give rather a new idea of what we are in 
for in a Student Christian Movement, and one that 
many cannot swallow at this time. 

Still, when one apprehends the forces that are at 
work in that part of the world, one begins to under- 
stand why people are feeling the need of a faith with 
the strong driving power which springs from knowl- 
edge of the personal God and Father of Jesus Christ. 
It is against the background of these forces that a sec- 
ond aspect of the Java Conference appears significant : 
the new channels opened for inter-movement action 
between the countries in the East. 


. Intensified Nationalism 

The force which above all others is driving men 
before it in the countries of Asia, if not in Australia 
and New Zealand, is an intensified nationalism. In 
Japan, where Communism has been strong among 
students, evidence of the tremendous pressure of the 
social situation is seen in the public conversion last 
summer of the Big Two of the Communist Party 
Chairman and member of the C. P. Executive Com- 
mittee—to National Socialism. Economic radicals, 
especially among students, have swung strongly to sup- 
port of the military during the past vear, as the one 
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group 
change. 


which can put into effect drastic 

It is the big business interests who stand 
unqualifiedly for parliamentary procedure, and a policy 
of peace and conciliation toward China; they need the 
market. What possible meaning has the world com- 
munity of Christian students, which the Federation 
seeks to build, in such a situation? How is Christ to 
rank before nation in actual experience? Those are 
baffling questions which will not even be raised until 
there is the living relationship—which can lift people 
out of the immediate pressure of nationalism—with the 
God who is himself concerned with building that com- 
munity. 

Since the Mukden incident of September 18, 1931, 
probably the most universal feature of nationalism in 
China is the anti-Japanese feeling. Although with the 
exception of the Shanghai defense, China made such 
a poor military showing, psychologically the whole na- 
tion has been at war with Japan. 


economic 

















In all the colleges 
and schools last spring students were busy raising 
money for “The National Salvation Fund” to buy air- 
planes for defense in the North; they are all, in Chris- 
tian colleges as well as others, members of the Anti- 
Japanese Society, whose meetings take precedence over 
all others. 









The tragedy of war which is almost greater 
than the loss of property, territory, and even life, is the 
hatred which permeates the whole texture of a nation’s 
life. Christians are tackling seriously China's great 
internal problems, but the critical question which faces 
them is whether, and how, loyalty to Christ is to come 
before loyalty to the nation. 







Can Christians support 
If not, it seems to many of them that Christian 
loyalty involves the sacrifice of national life. Nobody 
likes to make that choice. 





war? 







Practical Pacifism 






And if you do not support war, what can you do 
instead? Chinese students are practical, and when in 
the midst of a war situation they hear talk about unity 
in a world student Christian movement, their natural 
response is, “What of it?” It was as we tried to find 
an answer to that question and the ones raised above, 
with groups of Chinese students last spring when the 
Japanese armies were advancing toward Peiping, that 
a very simple suggestion was made by a theological 
student of Nanking. It was that a few students go to 
Japan, as individual members of the W. S. C. F. to 
try to find any possible basis of cooperation with stu- 
dents in Japan. Think of a French student suggesting 
such a mission to Germany in late 1914, and you will 
understand why it required courage. It cut clean 
across the temper of the nation’s life. The thought of 
conciliation or codperation with any Japanese was lit- 
erally abhorrent, almost treasonable. But mere talk 
about a world community of Christian students was 
horribly hollow. 
small, or shut up. 

The visit of this trio to Japan was a failure if you 
judge by immediate practical results achieved. On the 
same basis the new inter-movement action referred to 
(Turn to page 80.) 



















We had to do something, however 
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AN INTERPRETATION 
OF EVENTS 


By JOHN BENNETT 


THERE is food for thought in the way the very 
latest fashions in thought and life are being widely 
debunked. Within a few weeks I have read articles 
on the rise and fall of psychology; the failures of the 
new education; on “the end of the college racket.” 
Science has been “the False Messiah” for several years, 
in the East at least. And that means that neither has 
it the last word in matters of truth nor is it the chief 
way of salvation for the world. Religious humanism 
is dismissed by keen observers as a phenomenon of the 
age of prosperity. We are all familiar with the attacks 
on liberalism in religion in the name of one or another 
neo-orthodoxy. (Usually it sounds more orthodox 
than it is.) The popularity of Anthony Adverse with 
its balanced picture of human life may mean that peo- 
ple are tired of the one-sided realism to which we have 
become accustomed. People who were ahead of the 
procession a few years ago now find that either they 
are in the rear or that the procession has no head. This 
rise and fall of fashions, many of them within a decade 
or less, this flux which carries us along, is rather terri- 
fying. I read W. E. Orchard’s account of his conver- 
sion to the Roman Church with a kind of nostalgia. 
If only one could find in the modern world what Orch- 
ard believes that he has found in the Roman Church— 
an organism which is permanent and independent 
enough of the flux to hold fast to insights of the cen- 
turies rather than the decades and which is universal 
enough to unify and mold civilization! If there hap- 
pens to be too much in the faith and practice of the 
Roman Church which one cannot accept or if one feels 
that that Church in spite of its strategic position to 
mold civilization has used its powers in ways which are 
irrelevant to our modern problems one cannot follow 
Orchard. But I know that we need what he believes 
that he has found. 


INCREASINGLY I am forced back upon the organ- 
ized Christian movement as the only place in our civi- 
lization where we can get any perspective on the flux 
and where we have much chance of being right. The 
Protestant churches are themselves badly caught in the 
flux and their power is sapped by their divisions; but 
that is.the price which they must pay for being re- 
sponsive to the problems which the flux raises. Such 
talk about the Church must seem romantic to many who 
cannot find a local church in their community which 
seems to have any relation to the intellectual or social 
or even religious problems which they feel. The only 
way out for them is to find within the church fellow- 
ship and support in voluntary groups, local or national, 
groups which do not coincide with any official church 
organizations but which can make use of the machinery 
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which such organizations provide, groups which draw 
their inspiration from the common tradition of all the 
churches, groups which will die when they cease to be 
useful. One attempt to form such a group is the Fel- 
lowship of Socialist Christians. Perhaps another is 
the F. O. R. The Student Movement serves a similar 
purpose. The Oxford groups fill this need for many. 
Probably nothing which already exists quite meets the 
needs of students when they graduate and settle down 
in average American communities. All this may sound 
reactionary. But it is only reactionary to those who 
assume that the latest and the true are identical. The 
inoment that you discover what a flux we are in and 
how short lived the latest turns out to be, then what 
at first seems reactionary may turn out to be the most 
promising pioneering. 


IT IS encouraging to point to one piece of evidence 
for a growth in international morality—the recent de- 
velopments in American foreign policy in relation to 
Latin America. One must give Hoover and Stimson 
much of the credit for these developments. The high 
point so far is the unequivocal declaration of President 
Roosevelt that henceforth we will bar armed interven- 
tion in the countries of Latin America. If measures 
must be taken to restore order in any country our 
policy will be to cooperate with all the countries in this 
hemisphere in some kind of joint action. This is an 
advance over the days of Theodore Roosevelt and his 
irresponsible big stick. It is even an advance over the 
days of young Franklin Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy. Also, what a relief from the presidential 
smugness to which we have been accustomed, to have 
the President admit that he understands why it has 
been difficult for citizens of other republics to believe 
in the altruism of American policy. Indeed, in spite 
of his preoccupation with domestic affairs, the Presi- 
dent has been raising his foreign policy to a higher 
level. His understanding praise of the League of Na- 
tions is in sharp contrast with his very unfair statement 
about the League before his nomination. The increased 
influence of Secretary Hull suggests that there will not 
be a return of the truculent attitude which the admin- 
istration assumed at the time of the London conference. 
Doutbless the President still loves ships (though his 
wife warns of the danger of military toys) and doubt- 
less there are dangers in his recovery program whether 
it takes the form of self-sufficient nationalism or im- 
perialism. One never knows whether to think of the 
situation as one of hopeful plasticity or one of danger- 
ous instability. But I don’t think that we should be 
too much alarmed by the warnings of Marxist critics 
like John Strachey who see us headed straight for im- 
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perialist war. In detecting tendencies in a situation 
they are matchless but they make the mistake of assum- 
ing that every tendency will be carried to its logical 
conclusion without making allowance for the operation 
of muddling common sense or idealism which may 
arrest these tendencies before they become fatal. lor 
tunately all the acorns which are scattered about will 
not become oaks. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT in his message to con- 
gress made clear that he is as much interested in per- 
manent economic change as he is in immediate economic 
recovery. Many critics are saying that the N. R. A. 
will not help recovery, that it may even hinder the 
process. Whether or not they are right I do not know. 
But even if they are right there seems to be much evi- 
dence that we will get a measure of recovery in spite 
of the N. R. A. If that should turn out to be true 
then the N. R. A. in spite of all its faults would provide 
the framework of a new economic order. Unless that 
framework is set up now, recovery will mean merely 
the recovery of the power of the capitalist class to 
prevent reform. Of course there are many possibilities 
that things will go wrong. We may have breakdown 
rather than recovery. The N. R. A. machinery in the 
event of recovery may be controlled and perverted by 
the Chamber of Commerce. The principles of the 
N. R. A. may not be carried far enough to bring about 
large scale reémployment, for the most menacing fact 
in the whole situation is that temporarily we can have 
what the business man means by recovery without 
much reémployment. But in spite of these dangers we 
have a chance in America to work through this New 
Deal to a new order. We have a chance to discover 
how far it is possible to reform capitalism and then to 
proceed by peaceful means through a reformed capi- 
talism to a socialist society. It is only a chance but our 
present political leaders seem to have the will to lead 
us part of the way in the right direction. Whether or 
not they can succeed will depend in part on those of 
us who believe that we see further than the New Deal. 
! often fear that our chance will be thrown away be- 
cause the radicals will throw their weight along with 
the Tories against its realization. 


The Church is man when his awed soul goes out 
In reverence to a mystery that swathes him all about. 
When any living man in awe gropes Godward in his 


scare h, 

Then m.that hour, that living man becomes the living 
Church; 

Then though in wilderness or in waste, his soul is swept 
along 


Down naves of prayer, through aisles of praise, up 
altar-stairs of song, 

And when man fronts the mystery with spirit bowed in 
prayer, 

There is the universal Church, the Church of God is 
there. 
(Sam Walter Foss: “What is the Church?” ; 

in “Quotable Poems.” ) 









THE STUDENT MOVEMENT IN THE ORIENT 
(From page 78.) 


above as one of the most significant aspects of the 
Java Conference, will also be a failure. If the Chinese 
students had not been ready to accept failure of that 
sort, they would not have gone to Japan. Obviously 
the visit of three Christian Chinese to Japan, although 
it has already been returned by the visit of a Tokyo 
student to Peiping a month later, followed by further 
visits of Japanese Christian students at Christmas time, 
cannot hope to affect the relations between the two 
nations. Nevertheless, the frank criticism by Japanese 
students of the military action in Manchuria, in every 
one of the sixteen groups we met with, made it clear 
that their one common allegiance made possible a basis 
of solidarity between Christian students of China and 
of Japan, despite the conflict which separates their 
countries. 

The conflict of Christianity and nationalism is not 
limited to China and Japan in the East; it is a live 
problem in India. There, where the country is obsessed 
with the question of political independence, often to the 
neglect of such a pressing social question as the poverty 
and unemployment of her rural masses, one finds a 
marked despair and cynicism about the possibility of 
achieving any political advance by nonviolent means. 
The people have already paid a big price and there is 
little to show for it. In Calcutta recently several stu- 
dent arrests have been made in connection with acts 
of terrorism. Violence seems to many people the only 
remedy for political evils. Again the Christian loyalty 
conflicts (as was sharply pointed out in the discussions 
at Java) and the stupendous task presents itself of so 
changing the political situation as to enable these en- 
thusiastic young men to devote their energies along 
constructive lines. 

It is not surprising that the livest of the three groups 
into which the conference divided was the one on The 
Christian and the Nation. Unfortunately no delegates 
were present from Korea, but the visitors from the 
Philippines and the delegates of the Movement in Java 
were keenly concerned about the same question. The 
demand of peoples to direct their own affairs and des- 
tiny is being heard in the Dutch Empire as well as in 
ours and Britain’s. 

Vitally important, as we face in a World Student 
Christian Movement the divisive drive of nationalism, 
is the community of life built up one with another in a 
week such as we had together at the Java Conference. 
ven in that brief time we were able to pierce through 
to the realm where we belong to one another in con- 
secration to God and his Kingdom; to the realm above 
race or nation where we have already been made one 
in loyalty to Jesus Christ. Suggestions and plans made 
in Java will help to provide more effective instruments 
for the task of a World Student Christian Movement in 
the East. What will count most, however, is the extent 
to which something of the life of this world-wide com- 
munity with one another under God can be carried into 
the lives of our Movements. 
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THE FEDERATION DAY OF PRAYER FOR STUDENTS 


February 18, 1934 


One of the great privileges of our membership in the World's Stu- 
dent Christian Federation is our participation with students in forty- 
four nations in the annual Day of Prayer, which this year comes on 
February 18th. The following quotations from the ‘Call to Prayer’’* 
indicate how profitable can be observance of this Day by individual 
students or by large numbers, worshiping together: 


The Present Hour 


Intensified nationalism seems to have become the 
livest force in the world today. Loyalty to nation is 
practically unchallenged in India, China, Japan and most 
European countries. Everywhere states are invading 
new areas of life. In some cases the state is claiming 
sovereignty over the whole of man’s life. And almost 
always this growing nationalism results in increased 
bitterness and suspicion between nations. 

\ffective international action has proved impossible. 
National self-interest has won out over any real will to 
cooperate, so that there has been no power to carry 
beyond words into action what people know ought to 
be done. The World Economic Conference and so far 
the Disarmament Conference have failed. We have 
seen the continued impotence of the peace movement 
and the peace machinery. Fighting has continued in 
Manchuria and the Gran Chaco. Preparation for new 
Wars is in progress, with a naval race already under way 
in the Pacific. 

The growing political tension reflects the sharpened 
economic struggle between nations. Tariff wars and 
the fight for markets have become more acute. Coun- 
tries have been forced by the existing inequality within 
the nation, and the destitution of millions of unem- 
ployed, into a policy of aggressive self-interest in their 
relations with one another. 

As the suffering from want and unemployment has 
increased, the revolt against social injustice, and the 
struggle of labor for power, have become more insistent. 
Class antagonisms have deepened and led in some in- 
stances to violent reaction, entrenching privilege more 
firmly than ever. 

This is what we see around us, and the future is 
dark with threats of conflict and suffering. We have 
brought this day on ourselves. In our relationship with 
one another we have been incapable of loving the 
brother whom we see, so that our life has become a 
wholesale denial of God. 

In this situation Christians stand hesitant, conscious 
of their own weakness. We need the hold and driving 
force of a power from clear outside ourselves to tran- 
scend the claims of nationalism. We need too a stronger 
social force than a movement merely of intellectuals 
can ever be, if the solidarity of the Christian commu- 
nity is to count against these sharpened conflicts and 


-_ 


a by ; or ’ . . 
The complete “Call” may be secured from any Field Secretary or 
from THe INTERCOILEGIAN. : 
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threats of war, and in building a more just society. 
The social instrument is in a closer identification with 
the working masses; the power of triumph is in a re- 
discovery of the word and gift of God in Christ. 

Too often have we moulded Christ to fit our own 
preconceptions; we must now listen to what he himself 
says. As we do, we encounter a voice that commands 
us and that leads us into the knowledge of God the 
Father, giving us the guidance and strength we need 
for living. In the power of his resurrection he lays 
his hand upon us, saying, “Fear not, I am with you 
always.” Then in truth does our faith become the 
conquest which conquers the world. 


Call to Penitence 


We confess with shame, O Lord, every temper in 
ourselves which makes for strife or for continued in- 
justice, all ungenerous judgments, smugness, greed, 
pride of nation, class or race, and the indifference which 
deadens thy church in the struggle for justice and 
peace. 

O Lord, our Father, we confess that the unselfish 
loyalty we have given to the nation in which thou hast 
placed us, has been misused by our country, to further 
selfish aspirations and presumptuous claims; and we 
have consented, making light of its unrighteous deal- 
ings. Father, have mercy upon us. 


Call to Thanksgiving 


For the enriched life and faith growing out of inter- 
confessional activity, as we seek to share and under- 
stand the deepest insights of the different great bodies 
of thy Church, and for the vision kindled of the day 
when the Body of thy Church will not any longer be 
broken; for the search for an adequate message for 
our day, especially in relation to race and nation, to 
social justice, and to the knowledge of thy will, stimu- 
lated among the Movements by the Commission on 
Christian Faith and Life; for the renewed study of 
the Bible, with its message of thy love to man, thy 
command that we love one another, and thy power and 
will to save us; for the call of many Movements to 
personal and corporate discipline in Christ’s name, we 
praise and magnify thy holy name. 


Call to Dedication 


Finally, O Lord, we beseech thee, raise up a genera- 
tion of men and women steeled to stand, in evil days, 
tenaciously and defiantly faithful to their unity in the 
Kingdom of Love; and having done all, stil to stand, 
though faced with failure and a cross. Guard them 
and sustain them with thy love in the hour of trial. 
May the Risen Christ enter and abide with them, bring- 
ing the joy which no man can take from them. Renew 
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their trust in thy power to turn defeat into victory, and 
build them into a body able to show forth among the 
nations the faith that is the conquest which conquers 
the world; through him who liveth and reigneth with 
thee and the Holy Spirit, One God, World without end, 


WHAT IS WORSHIP ? 


It is the soul searching for its counterpart. 

lt is a thirsty land crying out for rain. 

It is a candle in the act of being kindled. 

lt is a drop in quest of the ocean. 

lt is a man listening through a tornado for the stil! small 
voice. 


lt is a voice in the night calling for help. 
lt is a sheep lost in the wilderness pleading for rescue by 
the Good Shepherd. 


lt is the same sheep nestling in the arms of the rescuer. 


It is the prodigal son running to his Father. 

a soul standing in awe before the mystery of the 

universe. 

lt is a poet enthralled by the beauty of a sunrise. 

lt is a workman pausing a moment to listen to a strain of 
music. 


lt is a hungry heart seeking for love. 

It is a heart of love consecrating herself to her lover. 
lt is time flowing into eternity. 

lt is my little self engulfed in the universal self. 

lt is a man climbing the altar stairs to God. 


He who neglects worship neglects that which separates 
man from the birds, the animals, the insects, the fishes. 


The unworshipful man is an anthropoid with a highly 
developed brain. 

He may be a paragon of morality, but so are bees and ants. 

He may be keenly intelligent, but so are wolves and foxes. 

He may provide for his family, but so do hyenas and 
orang-outangs. 

He may be successful in affairs, but so are beavers and 
muskrats. 

He may be artistic, but so are birds and butterflies. 


Worship is the chief concern of highly developed human 
beings. 

A human being must be graded according to his capacity 
for worship. 

Worship for men is what song is for e thrush, or physical 
beauty for a tiger, or speed for a race horse. 

Worship lifts men to the next level of experience and 
justifies their existence as men. 

Worship is man expressing his entire personality. 


To neglect worship is to accept low-rating as a man. 

To neglect worship is to fail in life's highest function. 

The neglect of worship is psychica! suicide. 

Intelligent worship is the most remarkable achievement of 
which a human being is capable. 


---DWIGHT BRADLEY, in The Congregationaiist. 
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Editorial 





A New Student Movement... 


iT IS a time for dealing with the question of reorgani- 
zation of the Student Christian Movement in a manner 
both fundamental and revolutionary.* Any analysis and 
estimate which deals realistically with the situation 
across the country and with the attitudes and determi- 
nations of scores of the Movement’s most trusted lead- 
ers will reveal all the marks of a rapidly rising tide in 
favor of a movement of both men and women, which 
includes a total Christian message. This is particularly 
noticeable in many local cooperative plans, in the in- 
creasing number of joint conferences and in the pres- 
sure felt at headquarters from every section of the 
country. In slightly varying forms this tendency is as 
marked in Texas, North Carolina and California as it 
is in Boston and New York. One recognizes that there 
are many places where this surge is not yet felt and 
where a policy of drift may still be followed; but there 
are other places where a true “‘ground-swell” is unmis- 
takably developing. No one possibly can miss the sig- 
nificance, for example, of the fact that the impassioned 
plea (printed on another page of this issue) for a 
United Movement comes from a campus with a long 
established masculine tradition! 

The present movement differs from the influence of 
those small minorities which for two decades have re- 
peatedly raised this question. Also it differs from 
similar earlier proposals in being stimulated chiefly by 
an aspiration to enter more adequately into the oppor- 
tunities in the field, not to complaints regarding ma- 
chinery and organization. Even though it were desir- 
able, no Canute or group of Canutes can bid this tide 
rise only so far and no farther. We are better em- 
ployed in making as sure as possible that whatever in 
it is God’s tide and not merely man’s may be channeled 
to the extension of Christ’s Kingdom. 


THE exact process by which such a Student Christian 
Movement of both men and women will develop and 
how long it will take to achieve reasonable completion 


is unpredictable. \Vhat the next stage in this process 
is to be, it is desperately important for us to see clearly 
and, if it may be, to facilitate the process. In other 
words, we may help make certain that the process be- 
comes progress and not simply change. By such an 
attitude we may be surest to help carry over into the 
future the tested values of the past, perhaps by helping 
to see that for a transitional period the old continues 
coexistent with the new. It is not essential that the old 
disappear; it is essential that the new appear quickly. 

Let us note another set of important facts. There 
are many local Associations that feel no urge to join 
or are definitely opposed to joining a “united move- 
ment.” This is a fact as patent and, in a way, as im- 
portant as the tidal fact mentioned above. 


It is un- 


* Read in connection with Fay Campbell’s statement, “What Kind of 


a Movement Do We Want in the United States?” (on p. 75 of this 
Issue) 
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necessary to evaluate the reasons for this attitude and 
conviction. Enough to recognize it as a fact, a fact 
which will not quickly be otherwise. By the develop- 
ment of the “inclusive policy” of recent years many of 
these Associations have discovered the possibility of 
maintaining full Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. fellow- 
ship while having simultaneously the rewarding experi- 
ence of a more inclusive fellowship. This experience 
is of crucial importance for us as we seek clues for the 
future policy. 

Similarly, the visions and convictions which center 
in the Student Volunteer Movement make probable the 
continuance of this fellowship. Any student movement 
would be less than the best did it not have at its very 
center a place for the concept of the universality of 
the Christian message and the abiding concern for hu- 
man need across the whole'world. So it may be shown 
that a considerably increased number of student groups 
organized in relations with the churches would qualify 
for membership in a catholic student enterprise while 
often perhaps desiring to maintain some.church or 
interchurch connection. 


Under such an inclusive and united policy there 
doubtless would continue to develop among local units 
wide variety in name, in the exact phrasing of purpose 
and in techniques and methods, but an increasing unity 
in essential content, in central aim and in agreement 
upon place and function. It is the confident expectation 
that for a long time, perhaps always, many local units 
would bear the Association names and quite likely an 
increasing number of its professional workers continue 
or become certified secretaries in the Association Move- 
ment. 


THESE trends which have become increasingly clear 
in recent months have been seen in even more unmis- 
takable light because of the recent joint national staff 
and committee meetings of men and women. That we 
are moving toward some kind of movement which in- 
cludes both women and men no one can doubt. Just 
how long it will take harmoniously and effectively to 
achieve the organizational changes necessary to such a 
movement probably no one can prophesy. Because of 
these trends it is desirable that immediate steps be 
taken by our national men’s and women’s committees to 
guarantee unity in action. While in every way welcom- 
ing and taking the initiative in consultations looking 
toward some more effective, perhaps some radically 
changed Student Movement for the future, it is impera- 
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tive that our two National Committees find ways at 
once to meet a situation in the country as a whole which 
no longer can be dealt with on the basis of separate 
men’s and women’s organizations. 

\We should encourage our two National Committees 
to merge, to take united responsibility at once and pro- 
gressively for certain projects or activities which can 
best be done now under this united policy; for example, 
relations to the World’s Student Christian Federation, 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, all publishing responsibilities, 
certain needed research projects on the contribution of 
Christianity to the solution of problems of race, eco- 
nomic and social life, war, etc. 

Such a united national strategy is essential not only 
for these reasons which bear upon the service of the 
National Committees to the local Christian Associations 
and societies included in the Movement’s fellowship; it 
likewise is needed to enable the National Committees 
to cooperate adequately with those Field and Regional 
Councils which in the interests of economy and im- 
proved effectiveness are being pressed by their local 
Associations more and more toward united work, budg- 
ets and staff. Such field developments are inevitable 
and should be encouraged and welcomed by the Na- 
tional Committees in a way which will enrich and 
strengthen the growing sense of Movement solidarity 
and mission. 

The surge of this new life fortunately is evident in 
all parts of the Movement. There is no evidence 
that the present Movement will be left like a last year’s 
hay stack, dry and hard, while the new Movement 
springs bravely from among its roots. The growth 
we see now going on before our eyes in every section 
of the country is much more promising than that. 


g 
Leslie Blanchard... 


\V HILE WE ARE GLAD to know that Miss Leslie Blanch- 
ard will continue as counselor and friend of the Move- 
ment—and will, we hope, be with us as much as ever 
in conferences and in those busy committee sessions 
where her clear mind always is so refreshingly helpful, 
we do need to recognize that she is no longer the Ex- 
ecutive of the women’s side of the Movement. And 
that is hard to do. She has done more than occupy a 
position of great influence and responsibility. She has 
graced it with a rare quality of personal friendship and 
spiritual insight which the Movement has needed and 
needs still and which places every man and woman 
who has worked with her during these years everlast- 
ingly in her debt. And great days lie ahead as we 
forge forward to the more united, the more Christian 
Student Movement of the future; in that 
Blanchard is a charter member and a pioneer. 
7 
(reprinted from the college press) 


Leslie 


Students Weigh Fraternities . . . 


JOINING A SORORITY or fraternity has ceased to be a 
part of the freshman ritual at the University of Mary- 
land. Every year that number of students who come 
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to college with the presupposition that they must join 
one of these Greek social organizations grows smaller, 
It is evident that the student is weighing more carefully 
the advantages and disadvantages of membership in a 
restricted and secret organization of the type repre- 
sented by the ordinary social fraternity. 

Perhaps the cause for this increasing thoughtfulness 
on the part of a great many students may be found in 
the dearth of the capital necessary for such affiliations; 
or perhaps it is due in large measure to the increased 
tendency toward more sober and serious thinking that 
has been one of the profitable effects of the past four 
years of economic upheaval. 

But whatever the reason for this change in attitude 
it is clear that no longer are fraternities abetted by the 
established belief that a student cannot succeed in 
extra-curricular activities or enjoy his college career 
without the backing of some Greek-letter organization, 
This erstwhile precedent has too often been shattered, 

In brief, fraternities and sororities on the University 
of Maryland campus must survive on their own merits. 
They must be able to satisfy the incoming student that 
the benefits they offer balance the sacrifices which mem- 
bership in them necessitates, that the advantages they 
furnish are not less than the disadvantages they entail. 

—Maryland Diamondback. 




































































































Correspondence 

















Proposal for Continuation 





THe INTERCOLLEGIAN: 






After serving two years on the Illinois State Student 
Committee, I believe that there should be an Alumni 
Association of all college Y. M. C. A. cabinet men. 
This Association should be Christian in the sense that 
it will continue to uphold the social and economic ideals 
of the Student Christian Movement: and it must be 
a part of the Student Movement, for therein is the 
source of its inspiration. 

I feel that the “Y” men on the campuses should have 
something to graduate into. There should be a carry- 
over which will encourage expression of the ideals 
which had their origin in the college “Y” program. 
The idea is not to set up a new organization but to 
conserve the good work that has already been done and 
to give it a chance for growth. Perhaps men of this 
Alumni Association could be united in some way with 
the city Y. M. C. A.’s at the same time retaining their 
identity. 

Another value of such an Association would be its 
stimulus to the men on the campus. Students would 
feel that their movement has a link with the outside 
world. Such added influence from the outside would 
make for a stronger and more popular Student Chris- 
tian Movement. Yours very truly, 

R. J. HeRBeErts. 
Oberlin ’22. 
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HiGgH LIGHTS 


“Joint” Straws 

Inclusive Association. This year, the fiftieth in the 
history of the Vanderbilt University Y, M. C. A., has 
ushered in a signficant change in the organized religious 
groupings on the Vanderbilt campus. A new organiza- 
tion, known as the Student Christian Association of 
Vanderbilt University, now serves the needs of the 
student body in much the same way as the separate 
Y. W. C. A. and Y. M. C. A. have done in the past. 
This new body has the approval of the Constitution 
Committee, the Cabinets of both groups, and the Board 
of Directors of the Y. M. C. A. Nominal set-up of 
both the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. are main- 
tained to make possible the functioning of either group 
in areas where boys or girls separately, can do a more 
efficient piece of work. This applies to such projects 
as the Freshman Camp and Freshman Stag for boys, 
and to certain services which have been performed by 
the Y. W. C. A. National affiliations of the two As- 
sociations are being maintained but on the campus the 
major items of the formerly separate programs are 
going forward under the new Student Christian Asso- 
ciation; the program occupies itself with the concerns 
of students, both men and women. 

The preamble to the new constitution reads: “The 
Vanderbilt University Student Christian Association 
is a fellowship of men and women operating in the 
Christian culture, who, believing that through our 
united efforts life can increasingly find its highest ful- 
filment, unite to realize this end for ourselves and for 
all people, through a growing knowledge of God. In 
this task we seek to understand Jesus, to enter into his 
experience, and to follow him. We welcome into mem- 
bership those of other religious cultures who find our 
fellowship personally rewarding. Recognizing the value 
of our intercollegiate fellowship and of a world stu- 
dent Christian international, we seek to become a 
worthy unit of the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion.” 

Change in organization has also brought change in 
the employed staff of the Association. Henry G. Hart, 
for six years General Secretary of the Y. M. C. A. at 
Vanderbilt, is now Secretary of the new Association, 
with its membership of men and women students. Mary 
Elizabeth Dale, a 1932 graduate of Vanderbilt and 
Chairman last June of the Blue Ridge Conference, is 
Associate Secretary, carrying special responsibility for 
Freshman Work and Publicity. A single budget serves 
the needs of the entire Association. 

Formation of a single Christian Association is the 
natural outgrowth of three years of codperation of the 
Y.M.C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. in the major emphases 
of their program on the campus at Vanderbilt. The 
move was accomplished with the enthusiastic support 
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—on student trends of thought and action 









VANDERBILT’S CABINET 


of both Associations and rests on a substantial basis of 
policy and procedure found by experience to be valid. 
Cooperation began in such projects as bringing speak- 
ers to the campus, sponsorship of worship programs in 
the chapel, editing the Freshman “Y” Book, and hold- 
ing joint cabinet retreats. After the two Associations 
began to work jointly, they found there was very little 
of their program which needed to be carried out sepa- 
rately. The new plan is thus a natural adaptation of 
organizational structure to the needs that already ex- 
isted on the campus. 


“It was a revelation.” The Florida legislature in its 
wisdom ruled that the University of Florida shall en- 
roll men students only and that the Florida State Col- 
lege shall be sacred to women students. College Chris- 
tian Associations at their best are, however, incurably 
“inter”’—they are intercollegiate, interdenominational, 
international. True to form, therefore, these two Flor- 
ida local Associations found a way to cut through the 
barrier erected by the legislature; the plan was quite 
simple: the U. of F. cabinet invited the F. S. C. cab- 
inet to spend a week-end in Gainesville for a mutual 
sharing of experience and inspiration. 


It was a revelation for both groups. Persons of op- 
posite sexes, it was observed, could converse on sub- 
jects other than dances, dates, couples whom they sus- 
pected of being secretly married, and like trivialia, 
Discussions on character education and race relations 
waxed warm. A valuable aspect of the meeting was 
the fellowship and the exchange of experiences and 
methods. The girls thought the men’s recreation room 
achieved perfection; the men thought the girls’ finance 
campaign was something to write home about. 


The Sigma Chi fraternity was host to the group at 
an informal dance. The high point of this affair was 
sophomore George Walsh’s radio program sponsored by 
O’Hara and Moscovitz, makers of America’s most 
delicious doughnut holes, Speaking of international 
cooperation, consider the names of these partners! 








FERN BABCOCK 


Subtitle: What the Well 
Dressed Student Secretary 


Is Wearing. 





Field Councils Coéperate. The two Field Councils 
of the Southwest joined hands last fall in a joint field 
project and called Fern Babcock (formerly field secre- 
tary for women’s colleges only) to become field secre- 
tary with responsibility for both men’s colleges and 


women’s. 


Semester High Spots 

Kaleidoscope. A glance at the Penn State “C. A.” 
calendar for the first semester gives an impression of 
colorful variety and wide scope. A rather random 
selection isolates the following items: 

Church service at Rockview Penitentiary—a monthl) 
event under a student committee; weekly executive 
committee meeting when the officers execute routine 
business thus saving cabinet time for creative discus- 
sion: Freshman Commission, 35 high calibre fellows 
who meet weekly, taking the place of the former fresh- 
man cabinet; Cabin Wood Cutting party (25 were 
staged this fall to provide wood for Penn State’s cabin- 
in-the-woods); First Annual Pledge Men’s Dinner, 
with applications refused after 300 had signed up at 
50c per. Gyest speakers on different occasions were: 
Olin D. Wannamaker, American director of Lingnan 
University; Henry P. Van Dusen for the Annual Re- 
ligious Series Meetings; Governor Pinchot, speaking 
on “Principles of Liquor Control”; Francis Henson 
m “Christianity and Communism; Howard Thurman 
of Howard University for Joint Frosh retreat. Mis- 
cellaneous items: Fellowship Group meetings; forum 
with four professors speaking on “Will the N. R. A. 
lead the United States Into Fascism?” Christmas wor- 
ship service and carol sing; slum-seeing trips to Phila- 
delphia and to Pittsburgh; a delegation of thirty stu- 
dents and five faculty representing Penn State at the 
Christmas-week conference on Students in Politics. 

A “Best Project” 

Trained Choir. “For some time a need had been felt 
on our campus for a college choir, so last year the 
Y. W. C. A. adopted as one of its projects the organiz- 
ing and financing of a choir. Results have shown it 
to be one of the best undertakings of the year. Twenty 
students who needed self-help work were paid to make 
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the vestments, under the supervision of a Home Eco- 
nomics faculty member. A carpenter in need of extra 
money was employed to build the stage settings re- 
quired for candlelight choir programs. Students who 
otherwise would have had no training in music were 
given the chance to sing the best of sacred music under 
The cost 
for the first year, including vestments, stage setting, 
music, and payment for labor, was slightly more than 
$200. Music and other materials will be added as 
needed each year, the organization remaining under the 
sponsorship of the Association. 


the direction of an excellent choir-master. 


The college now has 
a well-trained, vested choir of forty-five voices which 
already, in its less than two years’ existence, has greatly 
enriched the worship experience not only of the stu- 
dents who have composed its membership but, through 
its chapel and vesper programs, the entire student 
body.”—Lucy Cuerry Crisp, Womans College, Uni- 
versity of North Carelina. 


Conferences 


Medical Missions Conference. On March 8-10, in 
New York City, the Medical Committee of the Com- 
mittee of Reference and Counsel is to hold its biennial 
conference. Medical students, physicians and mission- 
aries on furlough are invited to participate in the con- 
ference, which in some of its sessions will meet with the 
New York Society of Tropical Medicine. Communi- 
cate with the Committee at 419 Fourth Avenue, New 


York City. 


First Eastern Medical Students’ Conference. As this 
issue appears (February 3d-4th) medical students and 
professors of Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York 
are meeting in conference at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. They are considering the changing situation 
in the world and its bearing on medical practice and 
leadership. The opening meeting will have as topic, 
“The Physician in a Day of Social Change,’ by Dr. 
Richard C. Cabot, Professor of Social Ethics and Pro- 
fessor of Clinical Medicine at Harvard University ; and 
“What Can a Student Believe,” by Dr. Joseph Fort 
Newton, Philadelphia minister. 


Asilomar. As this issue goes to press the hoped-for 
report of this midwinter Californian conference has not 
appeared. A wire, however, is at hand stating that the 
attendance numbers 309, this total including eight Ha- 
waiian delegates, six Japanese, five Chinese, four Cana- 
dian and one each from Malay and Guam. For the 
first time, Asilomar this year was co-ed. 


International Outlook 


Conference on International Relations. To Seattle 
came students from Oregon and Washington colleges 
to the Northwest Student Conference on International 
Relations. They heard James Blalock, Northwest Ad 
ministrator of the N. R. A.; Dr. Walter Reinhardt, 
German Consul in Seattle, and Professor Mander, of 
the University of Washington. Under student chair- 
manship speeches were followed by lively discussion im 
the course of which points of similarity and of differ- 
ence were discovered in the economic plans of America, 
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Germany, Russia. An interesting session (for those 
who were in it) was that in which the Steering Com- 
mittee invited and received both criticisms and con- 
eratulations. The committee went on record as favor- 
ing a conference next year under the auspices of the 
student Y. W. C. A, and Y. M. C. A., the program 
to deal with the student’s part in a plan of social re- 
construction, with consideration of the contribution of 
The invitation to meet at Linfield College was 
accepted. 


Jesus. 


Round-the-World Debaters. Robert K. Burns and 
Lyle M. Spencer, University of Washington, ’33, are 
starting on February 8th a round-the-world tour with 
the aim of meeting students of other countries, on the 
debate platform and off, and discussing with them the 
serious economic and political problems which at pres- 
ent are confronting the world. Among their platform 
topics are: Resolved: “That the U. S. should agree 
to the cancellation of the inter-allied war debts”; ‘That 
the political salvation of the world lies in dictatorship 
rather than in democracy”; “That the policy of Eco- 
nomic Nationalism should be abandoned.” As the de- 
baters set out on their journey their hope is, first, to 
participate in stimulating discussions on these and al- 
lied topics; second, to explain and interpret the Amer- 
ican viewpoint on national and international questions ; 
and third, to learn what are the prevailing attitudes in 
other countries, so that on their return these represent- 
atives of the students of the United States will be in a 
position to give us a rational interpretation of these 
attitudes. The debaters go under the sponsorship of 
the National Student Federation and other agencies. 
Their itinerary reads like a trans-equatorial timetable, 
with the first stop in Honolulu, followed by stops at the 
chief student centers in Japan, China, Australia, South 
\frica, India, Asia Minor and European points. Their 
schedule brings them back to Seattle April fifteenth. 


Here and There 
Unveiling. A portrait of Mr. Charles Spears Clarke 
was unveiled at a recent impressive service at Hamp- 
ton Institute. Clark Spears Memorial Hall, erected by 
Mrs. Clark in 1907 at a cost of $30,000, was the first 
Christian Association building for colored students in 
the United States. Since then the family has main- 
tained its interest in Negro education by consistent 
gifts of scholarships. Students of the music school 
contributed with voice, violin and piano to the beauty 
of the service of unveiling. 


“Plain talk” is a phrase that was used by many to 
describe the address by President R. R. E. Lee of 
Florida Negro A. and M. College, before a group of 
University of Florida students and faculty members. 
“In the hands of the educated white people of the 
South,” declared Dr. Lee, “rests the fate of the south- 
ern Negroes.” His plea for just treatment for his race 
was straight frorn the shoulder and cogently clear. In 
preparation for his topic, “What the Negro Student 
Is Thinking About,” Dr. Lee wrote to students in 
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Negro colleges in all parts of the South; the replies, 
he reports, came back with amazing promptness and 
supplied ample food both for private thought and 
public oratory. 

Breaking bounds. Formerly confining its attention 
and activities to its own campus, the Bridgewater Col- 
lege (Va.) Association has now expanded beyond col- 
lege gates; it has organized six High Y Clubs in 
near-by centers and is maintaining two Sunday Schools, 
one of these for colored children. In cooperation with 
the Y. W. C. A. a Christmas Chest was raised for 
needy families. 


Social Service Laboratory Course. Combating the 
fiction that college is a four-year escape from life, 
Bucknell offers a new curriculum under which students 
will receive a two years’ orientation survey course upon 
which to base two additional years of specialization ; 
for example, in the fields of social service, social sci- 
ence, and psychology, students during their senior years 
will take an honors course with one-half of a semester 
given to investigation or service in some institutional 
field (academic credit given). Voluntary service on 
the staff of a penal institution is one example of this 
type of vocational laboratory experience. Attendance 
at interpretative lectures on the subject and the writing 
of a paper based upon personal investigation completes 
the semester’s work. This new plan is being furthered 
by the favorable fact that Bucknell University is situ- 
ated within short distances of several penal institutions 
—the state insane asylum at Danville, the State Peni- 
tentiary, Laurelton Reformatory for Women, and the 
Muncy Reformatory. 


Mohamet? New York Wniversity (Washington 
Square) is featuring trips for groups who wish to visit 
points of interest in the city and to consider the social 
implications of some of these factors in city life. Under 
the plan tried last year and repeated this year an inter- 
ested group calls by appointment at the office of some 
political, religious or welfare leader; it has been dis- 
covered that it is possible to get an hour or more of 
almost any busy civic leader’s time under this plan of 
invadir.:* his own sanctum. 
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The Christian Internationale 
A Study of a World Community 


THE caption of this article is plagiarism—until it is 
acknowledged that it is the brilliant title of the new 
discussion-and-action outline’ that is being made avail- 
able to college groups February first. 

“A study of a world community of the immediate 
future,” reads the title. From all sides today come 
many proposals. There are many approaches. There 
is the world of the Polish handkerchief weaver; the 
Slavic coal miner; the university student; the member 
of the House of Commons; the Chinese coolie; the 
King of Siam—and there is your world. How are 
these various views of the world—psychological, eco- 
nomic, individualistic, religious—to be related? Can 
a common denominator be found?—is there any mu- 
tual desire or potential motive common to all? Are 
these people and aspects of life so unrelated to each 
other as to render a world community of any kind a 
futile hope? 

Here and there are daring groups which give them- 
selves endlessly to the dream that there can be a world 
community. <All such groups frame their vision in 
some kind of a politico-economic structure. We of the 
Student Christian Movement dare even more and hold 
that such a structure will sustain itself only if it is at 
heart a true community; a community of lovers of 
God, of men driven by inner compulsions to share and 
live the God that is in them and the God which tran- 
scends their own efforts. We live side by side today 
with men of every race and nation, of varied experience 
and economic opportunity; we live side by side with 
the man who never left China and the girl who even 
now is being reared amid the tribal customs of some 
African village; with the young meat packer in a 
Pennsylvania sausage factory; with the labor organizer 
in West Virginia. That we have never seen these in- 
dividuals, that their tastes and surface needs are not 
identical with our own, has no bearing on the main 
issue, which is that society, bound mechanically with 
steel wire into a compact world entity, is at the same 
time breaking into shattered fragments. 

Religion—the Christian religion, the religion of 
Jesus—is at the heart of the world community proposed 
in The Christian Internationale. It is an unbelievably 
daring hope, reborn in person after person through the 
years, that individuals irrespective of race or nation or 
culture shall inherit the kingdom of God and sit at the 
feet of Jesus. Because the leaders of the Student Chris- 
tian Movement live by this hope and plan their lives 
around efforts to bring it to pass, they offer once more 
a stirring proposal for study and action. This study 
outline will be used by Church workers, Association 
leaders, Student Volunteer groups and others to set 
going a spring review of what is most worth while in 
the immediate world picture and to achieve a more 


1The Christian Internationale. By Raymond P. Currier. 
Secure from Missions in the World of Tomorrow, 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 30 cents for one; 75 cents for three, 
postpaid. 
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decisive attitude about the direction of civilization and 
the need of modern Christendom. 

The outline provides for a set-up of six or eight 
hours, depending upon the time available and on the 
readiness of the groups. It is predicted that many will 
use the material as Lenten studies. The direction of 
the hours should be in the hands of people who are 
well qualified in the subject matter and who are also 
popular and dynamic discussion leaders. The book is 
so arranged that the source material is immediately 
available, hence many seniors will find it possible to 
become leaders of groups if they have the other quali- 
fications needed. 

As THE INTERCOLLEGIAN goes to press the outline 
is still in the process of writing (by Raymond P. Cur- 
rier); the chapter headings will, however, be approxi- 
mately as follows: 

Preliminary Studies. 
The World Climate, 1934. 
Christian Missions in 1934. 
New Responses of the Protestant Churches to the 
World Climate. 
The New Intensity. 
The Hunger for Catholicity. 
Marks of a Christian Internationale, 1934-1944. 
a. A Christian Internationale must function im 
all phases of life of all men, meeting every 
kind of human need. 
A Christian Internationale must make a¢é 
justment to all social forces which either 
help or hinder it in shaping life for men. 
A Christian Internationale, while maintain- 
ing modesty and sensitive understanding to 
ward all other ways of thought and life, must 
be conscious of its uniqueness and be cleat 
as to where that uniqueness lies. 
Forces and Counterforces. Appraisal.. 

Send for your copy today! 

WINNIFRED WYGAL. 
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A New Book on 


+ 


* 


WALTER HORTON’S new book, Theism and the 
Scientific Spirit*® is the most useful that I have read as 
a help in exploring the deeper issues in the relation be- 
tween science and religion. The unique thing about the 
hook is that it gives us historical perspective in dealing 
with the problem. It is a series of case studies of men 
who in different centuries and in different stages of the 
development of science have tried to do justice to the 
claims of science and of religion in their own lives. It 
is not a history of the external warfare between religion 
and science, of rather 
blind polemics; it is a history of the tensions within 
the thought and the inner life of individuals who have 
had some belief in both science and religion. 


ecclesiastical controversies and 


In the opening chapter Professor Horton describes 
the first modern science as a result of the 
work of Copernicus, Descartes and Galileo, who in the 
sixteenth mathematical 
perimental science a new universe. 


effects of 


and ex- 
He studies its effect 
in the lives and thought of Spinoza and Pascal. Those 
two men represent two types which recur at every 
stage of the later history. Spinoza accepts fully the 
method of science and the results of scienée and builds 
religious faith on them. The total reality revealed 
to the scientist becomes for Spinoza the religious ob- 


century revealed to 


ject. Pascal takes the opposite course in solving the 
religious problem. He abandons the scientific method 
and reason and takes a leap of faith. His God is not 
revealed in the world known to science but only in 
Christ and the Church. There is no better example of 
this permanently significant way to religious truth than 
Pascal. As Horton says of his Pensées, “Few other 
hooks have such a power to strip away the scales of 
preoccupation which blind our eyes to the eternal mys- 
teries of life. . The Pensées should be at the elbow 
of every man who seeks religious truth and wishes to 
avoid superficial solutions of his problems: for they 
will shatter his illusions, rouse him from his indolence, 
keep him eternally restless until he has found, not the 
God of the philosophers only, but the God of religion, 
the God of the heart.” I quote those words because | 
doubt if the Pensées is a best seller in Student Move- 
ment circles. 

I shall mention the other case studies of individual 
seekers after a reconciliation of science and religion in 
the past in order to show the scope of the book. For 
the effect of the Newtonian synthesis in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries he discusses Sir Isaac Newton 
himself who still maintained in a compartment of his 


"Harper; $2.00. 
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mind which was partly separated from his science the 
essentials of Christian Theism; Thomas Paine, an 
ardent Deist, and Emanuel Swedenborg, a_ typical 
mystic. For the succeeding period, which was influ- 
enced chiefly by Kant’s criticism of knowledge, he dis- 
cusses Kant and Fichte. In the chapter on the effects 
of Darwinism he presents Darwin, who never recovered 
from a wistful agnosticism; Romanes, who succeeded 
late in life in recovering his faith after the Darwinian 
world view had destroyed it; and Henry Drummond, 
who took his stand on the contributions of the theory of 
evolution to Christian faith and did as much as any one 
man to create the synthesis between the theory of evolu- 
tion and Christianity which made faith possible for the 
last generation. 

The chapter on the present situation summarizes the 
results of the recent developments in Physics and their 
effect upon a total view of the world. The fact that the 
older materialism which was once based upon science 
has collapsed and the limits which scientists themselves 
put upon the use of the scientific method are made clear. 
The figure used by Horton to illustrate the contempo- 
rary situation is Edouard Le Roy, a French religious 
philosopher who is almost unknown to most American 
readers. (He is a Roman Catholic layman whose book 
is on the Index.) The exposition of Le Roy’s thought 
is one of the most interesting things in the book, be- 
cause it parallels so closely tendencies in recent Ameri- 
can religious philosophy, suggesting part of the work 
of Wieman, Shailer Mathews, and Professor Horton’s 
earlier books. Le Roy believes that God can not be 
found by means of rational argument but only when 
men take seriously the will’s demand for an ultimate ob- 
ject of devotion. If we can overcome the inhibitions to 
faith in God which have been created by the philosophy 
of science which has now been exploded we can dis- 
cover that there is a “directive element” in the world 
which “perpetually solicits towards a better.” ‘This 
element is God. We are impelled to seek for God by a 
ereat restlessness and we know that we have found him 
when that restlessness is turned to joy. Le Roy says 
some wise words about the personality of God. If the 
concept of personality is to be applied to God it must 
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be done only negatively and pragmatically. “*Nega. 
tively, it must be asserted that God is not less thay 
personal, since he is the source of our personality, 
Pragmatically, it must be asserted that ‘God is such ip 
himself that he must be treated by us as a person, or, 
in other terms, God is for us a center of duties and 
we must regard him as possessed of rights.””’ Such a 
position is wholesome in view of the tendency in many 
quarters to use acceptance of the phrase, “personality 
of God,” as a test of sound doctrine. Horton in fol 
lowing out this idea says that “the real issue with re 
gard to the personality of God is not the issue between 
\Wieman and the Personalists, but between Wieman and 
Dewey.” 

During the last few decades there has been going ona 
revolution in the attitude of scientists towards the sig- 
nificance of their own method and their own findings for 
a total philosophy of life. This is a commonplace to al] 
who know something of the work of Whitehead, Jeans, 
Eddington, Haldane and others. Now we have been 
emancipated from the slavery to science which made re 
ligious faith intellectually difficult. But the sad fact is 
that the news of this emancipation has spread slowly in 
our academic world. One of our immediate tasks is to 
overcome the lag between the attitude of students, pro- 
fessors, and men in the street and the teachings of the 
most philosophically minded scientists. This book of 
Professor Horton’s is of the greatest value in giving us 
perspective and guidance for that task. 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


Tue LIMITATIONS OF SCIENCE. 
Viking Press. $2.75. 


By J. W. N. Sullivan. 


In 1925 Professor Alfred North Whitehead delivered the 
Lowell lectures, taking as his title Science and the Modern 
World. To some people the book came like the end of an 
epoch. “The stable foundations of physics,” he said, “have 
been broken up. What is the use of talking about me- 
chanical explanation when you do not know what you mean by 
mechanics?” Professor (now Sir) Arthur E. Eddington de- 
livered his Gifford lectures in 1927, taking as his title The 
Vature of the Physical World. Beginning with a discussion of 
the downfall of the classical physics he introduced many of 
his readers to a new world. The old assurance about science 
has quite vanished: “One day you ask the scientist how he is 
getting on; he replies, ‘Finely. I have very nearly finished 
this piece of blue sky.’ Another day you ask how the sky is 
progressing and are told, ‘I have added a lot more, but it is 
sea, not sky; there is a boat floating on the top of it.’ Per- 
haps next time it will have turned out to be a parasol upside 
down; but our friend is still enthusiastically delighted with the 
progress he is making.” In 1925 Dr. Robert H. Murray had 
published his amazing book, Science and Scientists in the Nine- 
teenth Century, to which Sir Oliver Lodge wrote an introduc- 
tion. This book, amply documented, did sad work with the 
myth of the utterly objective scientist moved only by an 
austere and noble devotion to truth. In America Dr. Horace 
James Bridges published in 1928 his volume, Taking the Name 
of Science in Vain. It was a calm and reasoned discussion 
of the fashion in which claims had been made for science 
which cannot be substantiated. With tongue in cheek Mr. C. 
E. Ayres had put the same general point of view into the 
language of brilliant and provocative journalism in 1927 in his 
Science the False Messiah. In 1930 the whole situation was 
appraised in its connections with morals, art, religion, and the 
personal life in the Ayer lectures in a volume entitled Per- 
sonality and Science by the author of this review. The newer 
attitudes toward science were fundamental in A History of 
Science, by William C. D. Dampier-Whetham, published* in 
1929. 

Now everything is brought up to the moment in this swiftly 
changing world of scientific conceptions by J. W. N. Sulli- 
van in the volume The Limitations of Science. Mr. Sullivan's 
command of his scientific materials is admirable. He writes 
in a clear and telling fashion. And he shares with the reader 
his own citizenship in the curious world which science has 
created for itself in our times. It should be said at once that 
this book or, to quote the words of a thoughtful wag, “another 
which does the same thing in the same way,” should be read 
by every college student. There are no end of assumptions 
about science which are almost universally diffused and which 
belong to the precritical stage of scientific discussion. This 
downright and critical study enables the student to live in the 
world of men of really sophisticated minds. Mr. Sullivan has 
no end of pertinent facts at his disposal. And so in a fashion 
his book is a happy introduction to the history of science as 
well as to insights of the utmost importance for the really seri- 
ous thinker. “One, of the great stages of scientific thought 
was reached in recent years,” says Mr. Sullivan, “when the 
mechanistic explanation of the universe was definitely aban- 
doned.” In the light of our present knowledge, says our 
author, “What then becomes of the determination hitherto as- 
sumed by physical science? It becomes a useless principle.” 
“This apparent uniformity of nature is merely a statistical ef- 
fect.” Mr. Sullivan appreciates the great values of science 
though he emphasizes its new humility, and he is never hesi- 
tant about allowing the existence of realms of experience con- 
cerning which science is not qualified to speak. It is a very 
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happy thing that in a period when science was inclined to 
develop a fundamentalism of its own the brilliant work which 
so fascinatingly was set forth and shared in by Whitehead, 
Eddington, Jeans and others, was so effectively done. The 
world to which we were introduced by Einstein becomes more 
and more complicated with subtler types of mathematical theory 
involved all the while. Few people can read all the mono- 
graphs the brochures and the. stately tomes involved in the 
discussion. Mr. Sullivan brings to us a clear and authentic 
report. It is safe to say that his book will be found on the 
tables of no end of students. And his discussion will give a 
really critical orientation to the activities of no end of bright 
minds. LYNN Harotip Houcn. 
Drew. 


WHat MEN ArE ASKING. 
Cokesbury Press. $2.00. 


A well-known worker among university students recently re- 
marked that not since The Christian Adventure have we had 
any adequate book about Jesus Christ. This volume of ad- 
dresses, given at Vanderbilt by President Coffin, helps to meet 
that widely and deeply felt need and will add to the influence 
of the preacher who for twenty years has been the most influ- 
ential in the American institutions of higher education. The 
full title of the book might well have been, what men are ask- 
ing and the way Jesus Christ and he only answers life’s deep- 
est interrogations of life and the universe. 

Of all of Dr. Coffin’s considerable list of books none has been 
so timely as this. From several other recent writers whose 
work reaches students we have had books in support of the 
general theistic position; the attacks of the nontheistic human- 
ists have promptly elicited several first-class statements of the 
philosophical foundation upon which religion may rest. It is 
a great advantage that the layman has now the assurance that, 
while personally he may not be able fully to answer the “sopho- 
moric iconoclasts” who would break down faith, answers never- 
theless are possible; that to be religious is not to be intel- 
lectually unrespectable. Several recent authors have helped us 
to that assurance. Now we are desperately in need of being 
carried further. Men are asking, Where may I begin to find 
that reiigion which is vital, transforming, socially effective? 
How can I avoid what one of President Coffin’s disciples has 
recently called “the sterility of impersonal religion?” Can I 
really know God? What do you mean by God? In what sense 
is Jesus authoritative? These are the very questions that re- 
peatedly have been asked President Coffin in his work with 
youth and with young professional people in his crowded New 
York ministry. It is a Godsend to us that he here gives the 
answer directly and positively, as well as with a charm and 
winsomeness and with apt allusions and effective quotations 
which we have learned to expect from the author. But let no 
one expect to find here merely the conventional answers of a 
convinced disciple of Jesus. The answers are consistent with 
the most authentic Christian tradition but the pathways thither 
are fresh hewn. Dr. Coffin has not spent these recent years 
by the side of Teachers College without realizing with exact- 
ness just what slants contemporaneous questions take, especially 
how nicky many so-called leaders of the Christian cause are 
“unless an occasional distinguished physicist or biologist trusts 
himself with them in the worship of God.” 

In particular, the answer is most timely in regard to the 
figure who has ever been at the center of the Christian cause 
but about whom “suddenly . within a generation” there has 
developed in certain quarters a change of view and belief. It 
is now said, “He may be revered as a leader who began a 
movement and opened a way toward God and man, but he can- 
not be adored as Lord to whom we give our worship and whose 
spirit rules our thought and life.” This is an urgent question 
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needing most thoughtful consideration in the light of the pres- 
ent-day American scene. In no other English words in our 
day has this centrally important question been so clearly, per- 
suasively, powerfully discussed. Most thoughtful readers will 
agree that in our personal religious thought and life it is to be 
not a new syncretism but either Jesus Christ or nothing. By 
the same token, in our social renovations we want transformed 
individuals to work for a “society dominated by such love as 
the Cross symbolizes.” Davin R. Porrer. 


PREACHERS PRESENT ARMS. 
Round Table Pre ‘+m $2.50. 


By Ray H. Abrams. 


In a day when students of international affairs are telling us 
that the beginning of the next great war in Europe depends 
only upon an incident, the impressionable man will do well to 
read this description of what happens to the professional leaders 
of Christianity when the war drums beat. Ray H. Abrams, 
Professor in the Department of Sociology at the University 
of Pennsylvania, has been merciless in revealing the gullible 
bloodthirstiness of even the “best people” among the servants 
of God. From their own mouths he tells the story, and what 
a discouraging tale it is! Discouraging simply because a reader 
with half an eye can see that since 1918 we have not changed a 
One closes the book feeling that most of us, in- 
cluding the preachers, would probably do the same thing again. 

The book is rich—too rich!—in quotations, all documented. 
\fter an opening chapter on the activities of the churches in 
America during the Revolution, the Civil, and the Spanish- 
American wars, Professor Abrams gets down to the sad busi- 
ness of the mobilization of the best liars for the creation of 
hate as it was practiced from 1914 to 1918. A few churchmen 
demurred for a little while at the fury of kindly souls let loose 
on a crusade to kill the Kaiser, but finally even they, Professor 
Abrams makes clear, were swept from their Christian moor- 
ings. The damning of the Hun, the rise of war theology, and 
the clothing of Jesus in khaki do not make a pretty picture. 
When the laymen engage in that sort of thing it is bad enough. 
But when their ordained brethren lead in breathing out 
slaughter and justify their acts in the name of the most high 
God, that makes the sincere follower of Jesus tremble. The 
whole story is here and is worth reading for the warning it 
waves at this frantic and restless generation. 

Did the preachers not turn over a new leaf? Of course, 
they did. Did they not publicly repent? To be sure. But the 
analysis in the last chapter of this book, which points out the 
intimate way in which the churches are still bound up with the 
present economic and social system, makes the honest reader 
wonder whether it is possible: for most ministers, who are 
human, ever to extricate themselves from their capitalistic and 
socialistic ties. If Hitler, or Japan, or some sudden accident, 
unforeseen at this moment, should trip the world into a new 
inferno of lies and blood, of hate and slaughter, just where 
would the churches and ministers of Christ stand this time? 
Read Abrams’ book and then give your answer. 

Cuaries C. Nose. 
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By Adolf Hitler. 


My BATTLE. 
$3.00. 


Houghton Mifflin. 


Those who want to understand Hitler, Hitlerism and Ger- 
many today must ponder this book. For the course of Germany 
today, within and without the Reich, is the product of the pro- 
gram here unfolded. Hitler is a master propagandist and his 
avowed methods of shaping the opinions of the crowd are here 
revealed with a cynicism seldom equalled. His hysterical hatred 
of the Jew appears on almost every page; this he carries to 
such absurd lengths as to refute his charges by their own ex- 
travagance. For the fate of the Jew in Germany Adolf Hitler 
must accept responsibility. 

The book sets forth Hitler’s energy and determination and 
also his utter ruthlessness. While only that portion of his pro- 
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gram which relates to the oppression of the Jew has been § 
filled thus far, and other portions sacrificed to expediency, th 

is in it enough of threat to the peace of the world to belie 
pacific professions which he has put forth since his rise 
power. One would like to know who chose the portions 
“Mein Kampf” which are here presented to American reade 
Much of the 800 pages of the original which has been exclud 
from the 300 pages of this translation is of a nature to reve 
the Hitler animus and to make more apparent the menace tg 
peace which his program involves. Rosert A. ASH worth, 


ReEcovERY THrRouGH REvo.uTIoN. Edited by Sam 
D. Schmalhausen. Covici Friede. $3.75. 


. 
If every class in economics, sociology and history in ff 


United States found this book on the required reading list, we 
might be a little nearer to genuine recovery. ‘This, however 
would represent an intellectual revolution that is unthinka 
But it does suggest the importance of some of the essays. 
is true of any symposium the different chapters are of unequ 
value, from a literary and philosophical standpoint. Neverth 
less the collection deserves more praise than it has receive 
in the conservative and even in the radical press. 

Among the most illuminating chapters are those by G. D. 
Cole dealing with the debacle of capitalism; Harold J. 
on the English situation (Laski’s contribution is a profound} 
true analysis of the limitations of capitalistic democratic prog 
esses in achieving revolutionary changes) ; Ludwig Lore on t 
aftermath of the German revolution; Herman Simpson and V, 
F. Calverton on the American revolutionary tradition and futu 
prospects. The book concludes with a quotation from Joh 
Strachey which might be described as the presupposition with 
which all of the writers set to their task: “The capitalist sy 
tem is dying and cannot be revived. This is the conclusion t 
which any honest investigator of the actual facts and possi 
bilities of the present situation must be driven.” 

Francis A. Henson, 


Tut PROGRAM FoR THE WorRLD Economic CoNnrFge 
ENCE. The Expert's Agenda and Other Do 
ments with an Introduction by James W. Ang 
lVorld Peace Foundation. $1.00. 


These seventy-five pages of the complete annotated agend 
of the London Economic Conference provide a useful historical 
document. Professor Angell, in his introduction, writes that 
“the real interests of the participating countries, often widely 
divergent at first glance, fundamentally are almost identical 
This typically Liberal viewpoint would seem to be discredité 
by the impasse developed at the conference on almost evé 
important point, a fact which supports the opposite thesis, 
found, for example, in Strachey’s The Coming Struggle 
Power, that capitalism inevitably develops national antagonis 
which cannot be resolved short of the destruction of capitalism 
itself. James DomBrowskyY, 


CHRISTIANITY AND COMMUNISM. 
Round Table Press. $2.00. 


A thoughtful presentation of the basic ideas involved in @ 
very important question. As the ethic of Jesus and the a 
trines of Karl Marx are examined, the author attempts to she 
the points where the two coincide and where they are fun 
mentally in conflict. Throws light on certain Communist te 
niques which are congenial to the Christian approach and 
on those which are sharply opposed. The book is decided 
worth reading for its contribution to a discussion which becom 
increasingly important in America as our social and econo 
system sinks more deeply into the mire. 


By H. G. Wot 
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